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to the introduction of the practice of revaccination. Most of the cases of 
natural smallpox occurred in the 7th division, viz. 37, and for the most part in 
the garrison of Minden. In the 4th division, not a man failed with smallpox, 
although the troops mixed more or less with the inhabitants of their stations, or 
of the vicinity. This favourable result is principally to be attributed to this 
circumstance: that in the district of the 4th division, the recruits joining the 
army in the autumn of 1837 were, for the most part, subjected to revaccination 
immediately on their arrival; whereas, in other cases, it has been customary to 
put off the rcvaccination of such recruits, at least in a considerable proportion, 
until the spring.— British and Foreign Med. Rev ., July, 1839, from Mcdicinische 
Zeitung , May 8, 1839. 


CHEMISTRY. 

5G. Preparation of Pure Nttrcotine. —Dr. O’Shaughnessey gives the following 
method for the preparation of narcotine:—The only process yet published by 
which pure narcotine can he obtained is that devised by Pelletier, but this 
method, nevertheless, is tedious, troublesome, and apt to fail, unless in very 
expert hands. I am happy, therefore, in being enabled to propose for the sanc¬ 
tion of the Committee a process which is at the same time simple, economical, 
and productive, which ensures the separation of the febrifuge narcoline from the 
puxcctfulsedative morphia , and which can be performed in every locality where 
opium can be found. The process is, as far as I am aware, altogether new. 

Preparation of Muriate of Narcotine. 

Take of Bengal opium - 21bs. 

Alcohol .... 20lbs. 

Rub them well up together in a large mortar, adding the spirit by degrees 
until the opium is exhausted of its soluble paits. Decant the solution, and 
press the insoluble part. 

I o the alcoholic solution add as much ammonia as renders the liquid slightly 
turbid. Distil from a common alembic till fifteen pounds of the alcohol are 
recovered; draw off the fluid in the still, and set it aside to cool. 

On cooling, it deposits a mass of coloured crystals composed of narcotine, 
meeonate of ammonia and resin. Wash with water, which dissolves the meco- 
nate of ammonia, then with one quart of water and one drachm of muriatic acid, 
which dissolves the narcotine, and leaves the resin—filter. The solution, which 
is of a rosy colour, is to be evaporated to dryness. 

The muriate of narcotine thus prepared is a transparent resinous mass, of a 
rosy colour, brittle vitreous texture, very soluble in distilled water and spirits, 
and intensely bitter. 

A beautifully crystalline muriate of narcotine may be prepared by precipitating 
the muriate thus made, by ammonia, and dissolving the precipitate in boiling 
alcohol, from which the narcotine separates in fine crystals as the solution cools. 
The crystallised narcotine placed in a tube, and subjected to the influence of a 
stream of muriatic acid gas, combines with the acid while it retains its original 
crystalline form. But this process, though more elegant, is too expensive and 
elaborate for general use, and the non-crystalline muriate is just as valuable as 
the more beautiful product now described.— Calcutta Quarterly Journal. 

5/. A ew Preparation of Ipecacuanha. — M. Gay describes a new mode of pre¬ 
paring this medicine, which may have its advantages in certain cases. The 
following is the formula:— 

Ipecacuanha, in powder ... 1 part. 

Rectified Sulphuric ./Ether . . . G parts. 

Macerate for some hours, and filter. Dry, by exposure to the air, the powder 
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remaining upon the filter till it has entirely lost the odour of [ether; then tritu¬ 
rate gently, and preserve for use.—Ipecacuanha thus prepared is administered in 
the same doses as ordinary ipecacuanha, having all the properties of the latter: 
it has only lost its nauseous odour and disagreeable taste .—Bulletin General de 
Thirapeutiquc. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

58. Sigw of the rimes. Medical Valets ,—The following article is from a re¬ 
cent No. of tho Medico-Chirurt’ical Itcricw. We transfer^ to our pages from 
a conviction that we are rapidly advancing towards the same condition of things 
in this country, and in the hope that the comments of the Reviewer may 
attract the attention of those who are hurrying on this consummation, and per¬ 
haps cause them to halt iu their efforts. 

1 he overcrowded slate of the profession, the result of causes we will not now 
st0 P tu * Ilves tigate, (hut of which the ambition of parents in the humbler walks 
of life to see their sons professional men, and excessive immigration are the most 
potential,) compelled many, who were unable to obtain practice, to seek other 
sources of emolument. 1 caching, for a lime, offered such a resource, and hence 
the multiplication of schools, and tho very extraordinary division of the profes¬ 
sion, which to some extent now exists, into practitioners and teachers or profes¬ 
sors. Rut with the excessive increase of schools, sprung up a rivalry to obtain 
students, as a source of emolument. For this purpose every temptation of 
cheapness and facility of obtaining degrees has been held up, and to make a 
veil f"'*. benches and thus attract pupils, gratuitous tickets have been 
liberally distributed. That, under such a condition of things, the ranks of the 
profession should be still further crowded, may be readily supposed. Have we 
not grounds then to fear that the profession is about being degraded to the state, 
when such advertisements as tho following may be expected in our own papers! 

1 he following advertisement has several times appeared, and many such 
will no doubt continue to appear in the public journals. 

Invalids and Gentlemen. —Wanted, by a young man, a member of the 
medical profession, a situation to attend upon or travel with invalids, or gentle¬ 
men. Would have no objection to perform the duties of valet. Can give the 
most satisfactory references as to character, ability, &c.’— Times, May 27,1830. 

W hat will the friends of cheap knowledge say to this! They are clamouring 
against tho imposition of tolls on entrance into the profession—they tell us of 
th: hardship, tho iniquity, the obstacles they put in the way of poor merit. But 
high as they may be, cruelly as they may keep out the very deserving and the 
very poor, they are not so enormous, nor yet so cruel, as to bar the ingress of 
"ell-informed footmen, and lacqueys of certificated professional acquirements. 

“ Can any one doubt, does any one doubt, that the profession is overstocked! 
Look down any street, when the gas-lights have superseded the day, and count, 
it it be possible, the green and red bottles, the blue and bright lamps. Go to 
any medical adviser’s office—cast the eye on the wrapper of any journal—and 
the applicants for practice, the hungry expectants of fees, absolutely mob you. 
How many throbbing heads, how many aching hearts, are engaged in the strug¬ 
gle for bread ill the profession—how many repent that their friends were tempted 
to put them into it—and how many actually engaged in it look with dismay on 
the annual shoals of young men that enter it. Yet this is the state of things 
that friends of the profession would perpetuate and extend. What will be the 
result if the present system is continued? Just such applications as the adver¬ 
tisement we have quoted. Footmen will by-and-by make it a regular item in 
their qualifications, that they have been bred as ‘reg’lar sawbones.’ We only 
hope the qualification will be appreciated. 



